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no permanent night-watchman and those duties were
carried out b> someone in the organization, once in a
while by myself.
The equipment of the shop was extremely modest,
and it was remarkable how the personnel was able to
produce efficient planes under these circumstances.
The equipment included, however, some structural
test machines that were "home made/' and were
built of various parts purchased mostly in a junk-
yard. While simple and crude, they supplied informa-
tion that was satisfactory at that time. In this case,
as well as in many others, the ability, energy and
determination of the personnel compensated for the
deficiency of equipment and the planes produced were
in no way inferior to those built in well-established
and equipped factories. The difficulties, however,
wTere considerable.
During the construction of the 8-32 in the latter
part of 1925, many parts such as ribs, spars and some
others, were made for a second plane. Early in 1926,
after delivery of the 8-32, we were able to put in time
and effort on this new plane, which was designed as
the next twin-engined transport to supersede the S-*g.
The ship was well under way in the spring of 19*6
when an event took place which had serious conse-
quences.
About that time I met the famous French military
pilot, Captain Rene Fonck, one of the outstanding
heroes of the Great War, who arrived in the United
States to arrange a flight from New York to Paris.
Captain Fonck became interested in our plane, and
decided to use it* It was expected that part of the
expenses of the undertaking would be covered by